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[For the Liberator.] 
SLANDER. 

Whoso privily siandereth his neighbor, him will I 
‘ut off'—Psalm, 101. v. 5. 

In the above text the Psalmist speaks of a 
“rime, which it seems was very prevalent in 
us day; the malignity of which he often felt. 
®o far from his exalted virtues protecting him 
rom the envenomed shafts of slander, they 
‘n'y served to heighten the malignity of envi- 
us wicked men, and to arm them with tenfold 
ualice for the destruction of his reputation. 
“Mine enemies reproach me all the day; and 
mey that are mad against me are sworn 
‘guinst me.’ ‘Hold not thy peace, O God of 
RY praise ; for the mouth of the wicked and 
‘e mouth of the deceitful are opened against 
me; they have spoken against me with a ly- 
‘ng tongue, They have compassed me about 
Uso with words of hatred ; and fought against 
"e without a cause. For my love they are 
“y enemies ; but I give myself unto prayer. 
And they have rewarded me evil for good, 


‘ 


and hatred for my love. Set thou a wicked 
man over him; and let Satan stand at his 
right hand. When he shall be judged let | 
him be condemned; and let his prayer be- | 
come sin. Let his days be few and let anoth- | 
er take his office. Let his children be father- | 
less and his wife a widow. Let his posterity | 
be cut off; and in the generation following, 
| let their name be blotted out.’ 
| Slander, was by the inspired writers, inva- 
| riably classed with those sins, which must in- 
| evitably exclude those who indulge in them 
| from the kingdom of God. ‘Lord who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall ascend thy 
holy hill? He that walketh uprightly and 
| worketh righteousness and speaketh the truth 
in his heart. He that backbiteth not with his | 
tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor 
taketh up a reproach against his neighbor.’ 
Even the purity and holiness of the blessed | 


Messiah, secured to him no exemption from | 


the malicious slanders of wicked men; he was | 





friend of publicans and sinners.’ And we are | 
assured that so long as wickedness abounds | 
in the world, we are not to expect exemption | 
from the shafts of malice. ‘If they have call- | 
ed the master of the house Belzebub, how | 
much more shall they call them of his house- 
hold?? ‘Behold I send you forth as sheep 
among wolves: be ye therefore wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.’ ‘ Blessed are 
ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake; rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad; for great is you reward in hea- 
ven, for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.? ‘Wo unto you when all 
men shall speak well of you 4 for oo did thor 
fathers of the false prophets.’ 

It is wonderfui to observe, with what eager- 
ness, many who think themselves pretty good 
christians, sieze upon every slanderous report 
which comes to their ears, and endorse it, and 
give it a currency which it could never obtain 
on the credit of those miserable dregs of so- 
ciety, who first gave it existence. 

There are in almost every community, some 
who are sunk so low in wickedness, that they | 
have no hope, nor scarcely a desire to be 
plucked from the horrible pit into which they 
have fallen ; their principal desire is to involve 
others in lixe wickedness with themselves ; or | 
to blast the deserved reputation of those whom 
they cannot destroy. With fiendish maligni- 
ty, therefore, they fabricate evil reports, and 
give them to the winds. They are caught up 
by those who have some pretensions to re- 
pectability, and who gladly embrace the op- 
portunity, to build up a tottering reputation at 
the expense of others. With a heart full of 
malice, and with the cunning of the old ser- 
pent, they retail out the slanders of the dram 
shop; hypocritically pretending at the same 
time, to be much grieved that such reports 
are in circulation, to the injury of their friend ; 
and that they really hope they are not true. 
Nevertheless they relate all they have heard 
and a little more ; giving a higher coloring to 
.every incident, and a darker hue to every sur- 
mise. Thus these worse than midnight as- 
sassins, commit their depredations upon char- 
acters too fair and bright, for their owlish 
eyes to look upon without envy. The story 
flies from one to another, increasing in malig- 
nity as it gains in the respectability of its en- 
dorsers, until its first infamous inventors, re- 
ceive it back on such good authority, that they 
almost believe it to be true. Then the devil 
triumphs, in the establishment of his kingdom, 
in the the hearts of all those whom he has en- | 
listed to do his dirty work, in destroying by | 
casting their own filth upon the reputation of 
those whom he hates because they are oppos- 
ed to his dominion. Thus many an injured 
individual, but for the sustaining power of 
conscious rectitude, and the inward assurance 
of approving heaven, would be driven to 
despair. 

From time immemorial, those who have op- 
posed the prejudices and the sinful lusts of 
men, have been the objects of the ridicule and 
persecution of the wicked. In the present 
day, there is probably no class of persons in 
our country, so wickedly and persecutingly 
slandered, as those who are engaged in plead- 
ing the cause of the deeply injured and long- 
suffering descendants of Africa. Calumny, in 
its most malign forms, assails them on every 
hand; and attempts by throwing discourage- 
ments in their way, to drive them from the 











stand of christian duty which they have taken. 
By blasting their their reputation, it seeks to 
destroy their influence, that the the ungodly 
prejudices of wicked men, may meet with no 
obstruction ; but may be permitted to rankle 
in their bosoms undisturbed ; and drive its vic- 
tims into hopeless and interminable exile. 

‘O generation of vipers, how can ye, being 
evil, speak good things; for out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ 

But blessed forever be the name of Him, who 
came to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that were 
unjustly bound; the advocates of this blessed 
cause, so long as in all huniility and reverence 


they follow their divine leader, will have no- 


thing to fear. Let them maintain that purity 
of life, which will ever be accompanied by a 
conscience void of offence ; and whatsoever 
reproaches may be cast upon them, to the last 


day they will make their appeal; when the se- | 


crets of all hearts shall be disclosed. Their 


. ‘ . . 
upbraided as a ‘glutton and a wine bibber, a | witness is in heaven, and their record is on | 


high; and the prayers of millions of suffering 
slaves ascend to God on their behalf. Let the 
friends of this blessed cause then, never des- 
pair; for God is with them, and he will assur- 
edly crown their persevering labors with 
abundant success, and Ethiopia shall stretch 
forth her hand to God, ROLAND. 


MR. CHILD’S SPEECH. 


Speech of Davip L. Cutt.n, Esq, at the First Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society, held at Boylston Hall in Boston, on the 
16th of January, 1833. 

| Continued from page 23.] 
Mr Clarkson, the venerable apostle of ABOLITION, 
moved all England by farts. By facts, he made en- 
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masters. Slaves, if whipped without cause, or to ex- 
cess for good cause, er otherwise abused, could take 
refuge in the temples and atthe feet of certain statues, 
where it was sacrilege to molest them. When-a slave 
resorted to this remedy, bis case was inquired into by 
the magistrates, and if the decision was in his favor, 
the master forfeited the right to retain him. An anal- 
ogous regulation exists in the Spanish colonies. (3) In 
Brazil, at present the most papulous slave nation, it is 
still better. ‘There the master is obliged under a se- 
vere penalty to give his slave a written license to seek 
another master whenever the slave demands it; a per- 
son willing to purchase being found, the magistrate 
fixes the price. (4) Besides this genera! law there are 
specific limitations of the number of stripes in eagh of 
those countries. By the Code Noir, the slave in the 
French colonies had his action against the master for 
cruel whipping. Imprisoument and chains were total- 
ly prohibited, and no punishment except with the rod 
was allowed. (5) 

The British order in council of 1831, restrains pri- 
vate whipping to fifieen stripes. Even this cannot be 
inflicted without the presence of witnesses, nor 
without a record thereof being made by the master or 
manager, or by another person, if the master or man- 
| ager cannot write. (6) No slave can be punished 
twice nor with two different kinds cf punishment for 
| the same offence ; nor twice on the same day for differ- 
ent offences, nor until stx hours after committing any 
offence. By the same order no master can inflict cer- 
poral punishment upon a fena/e in any case. And if 
a master inflict or authorise any illegal or cruel pun- 
ishment or any other cruelty, the court beside fine and 
imprisonment, may declare his interest in the slave 
forfeited ; and if the master offend a second time, the 
court may remove him from the management of all his 
slaves, and render him incapable forever after of man- 
aging or controlling any slave. (7) - 

In this country there is no law limiting the arbitra- 
ry punishment of a slave ; it is lefi to the discretion of 
the master ; or to speak more truly, itis left to his ca- 
price, his wantonness, his anger, occasionally to his 
intoxication, and very often to his revenge. How the 
absence of legal protection is supplied by the kindness 
of republican slave masters, let facts determine.* 











thusiagts af ffimid sta nt the then daRe of in 
dignation, which broke from Wilberforce, Pitt and 


Fox, shook the prepared shackles from the fingers of | 
British man-thieves. Perhaps the abolitionists of the | 
United States have neglected too much to lay before | 
the community the facts which they know, or could | 
readily collect in relation to the actual state of slavery 
in this country. Perhaps we are still influenced, though 
unconsciously, by that artful and slavish delusion as to 
the obligations of the compact, which for fifty years 
has stifled our voice like the nightmare. ‘ We have no- 
thing to do with the subject of slavery.’ (Would to 
God we could wash our hinds of the guilt of it!) ‘We 
have no right to touch it.” Such is the servile cant of 
northern ‘ dough-faces,’ and ‘white slaves,’ as they 
have been ungratefully, though very justly denominat- 
ed by one of their southern masters. I am sorry to 
say, that a great many worthy people, not knowing 
the interested motives of those who raise this ery, 
chime in and swell the grand chorus, ‘ no right to touch 
it,” 

It does seem sometimesas if eyes were made to see 
darkness. This very assettion, of ‘ no right to touch it,’ 
does touch it. For we hav? a right to dispute that very 


‘no right to touch it.’ 


point. We are not oblged by any custom of our | 


country, nor by any Jaw is Massachusetis, to receive 
the dogma without examiration. No doubt it has been 
authoritatively pronounced and extensively believed ; 
but after all it is not a revelation from Heaven, (I am 
more apt to think it a suggestion from the other place) ; 
nor is it a decision whica binds our will. It is buta 
simple declaration which brings us to an issue, under 
which we have a right to gwe evidence of all the crimes 
of slavery. The question #8 one respecting moral right, 
for none pretend that we ire legally restrained ; and 
this question depends on others, viz. what are the 
rights and what are the coidition and treatment of the 
free colored people and skves in these states ? 

Again, fellow citizens, suppose ‘we the people’ 
should choose to agitate he question of amending the 
federal constitution with a view to extirpate from it 
this pestilent principle, wuld it not be right and ne- 
cessary to discuss the stbject in newspapers and in 
popular meetings? Tunleriake to say that m the 
present state of this counry, or in any proper state of 
a republic, no amendmen of the constitution, nor great 
improvement of any kind,can be effected,.unless it be 
so discussed. To say tha we have no right to discuss 
the subject of slavery, is © say in effect that that arti- 
cle of the federal consitution which provides for 
amending the same constitution, is inapplicable to that 
provision of it which lend a sanction to what all ac- 
knowledge to be grossly wjust. I give this frothy stuff 
to the winds. I am ashaned of having ever been blind- 
ed by it, and of having nw to contend against it. 

The ancient Greeks (hand Romans (2) did pro- 
vide for the protection of slaves against the cruelty of 








1. They were allowed 9 fly for sanctuary to These- 
us’s temple whence to fore them was an aet of sacri- 
lege. And those that hacbeen barbarously treated by 
their masters had the prigege of commencig a suit a- 

ainst them which they called Ubrews diken, Aikeas 
, ay the former of whth was against such as bad 
made any violent attemys upon the chastity of their 
slaves ; the latter against hose who had used too much 
severity in punishing thes; and if it appeared that the 
complaint was reasonab): and Just, the master was o- 
Lliged to sell his slave.—?otter’s Antiq. Gr. v.i. p. 76. 
2. It is not allowed to arf man in our empire, without 
| a cause known to the law, to rage against his slaves. 
| For by the constitution ofhe divine Antoninus, he who 
| killed his own slave, withut a cause, was ordained to 
‘be punished the same adf he had killed the slave of 
| another person. And th) too great severity of mas- 
| ter’s was restrained by t constitution of the same 
| prince ; for being consultd by some of the governors 





| and head of a slave. 


7A POMC 2 ak. Alege cone a harness maker in 


heavy iron eye in the end, and with this instrument 
held in both hands, draw several strokes over the body 
The master was totally regard- 
less whether the iron lit upon the head or the eye or 
the mouth of the slave. 
his master would kill him. ‘The sight was too painful 
for an unaccustomed spectator, aud the gentleman 
withdrew. This slave had been sent from the country 
by the sister of the person who so punished him, to be 
taught domestic service; and kis offence was some 


slight awkwardness or trifling blunder in his new em-! 


ployment. (&) 
A clergyman of Kentucky declared that he had 
seen a master whip repeatedly a female slave who was 





or, he ordained that if the cruelty of the masters ap- 
peared to be intolerable, they should be compelled to 
sell their slaves upon fair terms, and receive the price 
the-eof: And therein he decided righteously, because 
it is profitable to the Republic, that every one should 
use well and not ill that 
Rescript is in the words following to wit, The power 
of masters over their slaves ought to be unlimited, nor 
ought they to be deprived thereof: But it is the inter- 
est of the masters that protection against cruelty, star- 
vation and intolerable injuries, should not be refused 
to the slaves, who justly complain. Therefore take 
cognizance of the complaint of Julius Sabinus’ slaves 
who have taken refuge at the statue; and if you find 
that they have been held harder than is just, or have 
been persecuted with infamous injuries: Order it so 
that they never again be placed in the power of their 
master, and if any one defrauds this constitution of its 
effect, be it known to him that I will punish the same 
(when itshall appear) very severely. —Jnst. 1, 8, 2. 

3. Abbott's Letters. 

4. Verbal information from Major de Vasconcellos 
and S. Marques de Sousa, Brazilian travellers in the 
United States. 

5, Code Noir, Eneve. Juer: Art Eeclavage p. 333. 

6. It does seem then that there are masters of 
slaves, who cannot write. It would be to the honor of 
many of them if they could neither write nor read. 

A southern planter, who originated in the north, 
was dining with a party of neighboring slaveholders. 
The wine circulated briskly, and conversation became 
as sincere as at the suppers of Astyages. It happen- 
ed as is quite usual that the mean character of the 
Northerners, was the subject of discussion. The 
emigrant had spirit enough to repel the charges, a- 
gainst his countrymen, and he said that whatever else 
might be said of them they were well educated ; they 
could all. read and write. Béfore the party separated 
the host came to this man, and told him that he must 
take a bed at his house that night, for said he, you 
have mortally offended a gentleman of the party, who 
will meet you on your way home, and compel you to 
fight him. ‘What for,’ said the guest. ‘Oh, nothing 
at all,’ only he thinks that you meant to insult him, 
when you spoke of reading and writing.’ Upon this 
information, the offender took occasion to make satis- 
factory explanation, and the affair passed off without 
a due! or an assassination. 

7. 1 am aware that all the slave states do not 
say expressly, that a master may whip a slave 
to death, but I do say that, in no state is the de- 
gree or the kind of punishment restricted by law. 
There is no limitation any where except the general 
laws against murder, and these are never enforced for 
the killing of a slave. 

Strangers are more likely to take notice of this hor- 
rid anomaly than weare. Young Murat, a strong ad- 
vocate of slavery, and when here an owner, states the 
proposition without qualification as respects the Jaw. 
The following are his words. 

‘Ti n’esiste a’ la verite aucune loi qui protege I’es- 
clave contre le mauvais traitement du maitre.’ 

The sense is :-— 

In truth no law exists which protects the slave a- 
gainst bad ireatment from his master. 

See also, on this subject Stroud’s Slave Laws, p. 
35, and Rankin’s Letters on Slavery. f 


He cried out piteously that} 


which is his own: which | 
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md 


upwards of eighty years old, and who had been this 
master’s ‘mammy,’ that is, had nourished him at her 
breast in infancy. (9) 

A gentleman who has been in North Carolina, has 
seen a female slave, who complained of illness and re- 
fused to work, struck with the blade of a paddle, twelve 
or fifteen blows. ‘Two hours after this treatment she 
was confined. The same gentleman saw a free negro 
fied to a tree, and a negress slave, who was attached 
to him, ordered to whip him. , She refused, saying she 
loved him too well. The white men then tied her up 
and gave her ‘five.’ This overcame her resolution, 
and she consented to whip the man. (10) 

In derision this tree was called ‘ the Lafayette tree.’ 
The secret of this affair was that the negress had been 
the inamoruta of one of these whites. Yet we are told 
that whites are elevated too much above negroes to 
feel resentment or revenge towards them. 

The Duke of Saxe Weimar states that a female 
slave was whipped at N. Orleans by her mistress, that 
her lover was compelled to stand by and eount off the 
lashes, and that she was afterwards publiely whipped, 
by the magistrate. Her offence was that, being en- 
gaged in some other duty, she had not started quite so 
quick to bring water to a lodger as he thought she 
should do. He struck her a blow in the face which 
made the blood run, and she, in sudden heat and re- 
sentment, seized him by the throat. (11) 

The Rev. Mr Rankin details the case of a female 
slave in Kentucky, the mildest and freest of the slave 
states. Her master had purchased an article of furni- 
ture, which his wife, in the presence of a neighboring 
gentleman, had the misfortune to break. She laid this 
accident to the slave girl, when her husband made in- 
quiry respecting it. He suspended the girl to the limb 
ofa tree ina manner not to be described, and com- 
menced the usual operation of whipping. Extreme 
torture drew from her a confession, but when the pain 
was eased. the poor girl returned to her first and hon- 
est denial, whereupon the whipping recommenc- 
ed. Fortunately the identical gentleman who was a 
witness of the accident, happened to be passing. He 
declared the truth and rescued the girl. (12) 

Mr Wm. Ladd, known as a friend of colonization 
and an opponent of this Society, and not likely, there- 
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* London Anti-Slavery Reporter, vol. v. No. 1. 





of the provinces respectig certain slaves, who fled 
‘ to the sacred edifice, andp the statute of the Emper- 


t 


8. Mr, Reston Shepherd, of Boston, 


fore. to exaggerate, hnt rather to soften the harsh 


Charleston seize a leather tug or trace, containing a/ features of the system, alludes publicly to the follow- 


ing among other horrors which he has witnessed. A 
clergyman of his acquaintance, generally a mild man, 
was offended with a female slave. He seized her by 
the arm, and thrust her hand into the fire, and there he 
held it until it was burnt off. ‘I saw,’ said Mr Ladd, 
‘the withered stump.’ (13) 

Mr Sutcliff, an English Quaker who travelled in this 
country, relates a case very like that of the Kentucky 
girl, only that the catastrophe was more shocking. A 
slave owner near Lewistown in the state of Delaware, 
lost.a piece of leather. He charged a little slave boy 
The boy denied it. The master tied 
the boy’s feet, and suspended him to the limb of a tree, 
attaching a heavy weight to his ancles, as is asual in 
such cases, to prevent kicking and writhing so as to 
break the blows, He then whipped ; the boy confess- 
ed; and then he commenced whipping anew for the 
offence itself. He was a kind master, and never 
whipped the boy again, for he died under the 
lash! Then the slaveholder’s own son, smitten with 
remorse, acknowledged that he took the leather. (14) 

An honorable friend, who stands high in the state 
and in the nation, was present at the burial ofa female 
slave in‘Mississippi, who had been Whipped to death 
at the stake by her master, because she was gone lon- 
ger of an errand to the neighboring town than her 
master thought necessary. Underethe lash she pro- 
tested that she was ill and was obliged to rest in the 
fields. To complete the climax of horror, she was de- 
livered of a dead infant while undergoing the punish- 
ment! (15) 

I am convinced that these statements are all true, 
and that volumes might be annually filled with similar 
ones, and would be, if we felt what we ought for ‘ the 
tortured slave.’ (16) I am also convinced that they 
will be treated as if they were all false by a large por- 
tion of this and every community in the republic. 
What facts of this kind, stated by foreign travellers, 
(who did not feel their tongues tied by ‘ the compact,’) 
have not been scouted by respectable and popular pe- 
riodicals in this country, as Munchausen tales. Be it 
so. I will not dispute the peint. I give facts as I find 
them in books or have heard them from credible per- 
sons. I believe them. Let others dispose of them as 
they can. 

I proceed to further facts, resting on authority which 
the most supple flatterers of despotism will not venture 





9. MS. of Mr. Garrison. 

_ 10. A respectable gentleman of Boston, whose name 
is with the printer. 

11. Saxe Weimar’s Travels. 

12. Rankin’s Letters, p. 103. 

13. Mr. William Ladd’s address at the meeting of 
the Massaceusetts Colonization Society, Jan. 1833. 

14. Sutcliff’s travels in North America, p. 177. See 
Boston Calumet of Peace, vol. i. No. 12. 

15. The narrator of this fact, is now absent from the 
the United States, and Ido not feel at liberty to men- 
tion his name. 

16. Ihave always admired Mrs. Morton’s elegy on 
‘the African Chief,’ slain et St. Doming», in 1791. 
The following stanzas are very noble. : 


When erst Messenia’s son, oppressed, 
Flew desperate to the sanguine field 
With iron clothed each injured breast, 
And bade the haughty Spartan yield. 


Did not the soul, to Heaven allied 
Feel the full heart as — swell, 
As when the Roman Cato died, 
Or when the Grecian victim fell? 


Let sorrow bathe each blushing cheek, 
Bend piteous o’er the iortured slave, 
Whose wrongs compassion cannot speak, 
Whose only refuge is the grave. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 




















to gainsay, because they cannot do it without charg- 
ing falsehood and forgery upon those whom it is their’ 
purpose to flatter aad to lull into profound indiffer- 
ence. 

In the southern judiciul reports, there are cases in 
which owners have prosecuted to recover the pecunia- 
ry value of slaves murdered. This class of cases is 
numerous in those reports. But in the nature of things 
the cases in which the masters and their drivers have 
whipped to death or otherwise killed, slaves must be 
mnch more numerous. But of these the southern re- | 
ports show not a trace, because the master could not 
prosecute himself for the value of the slave he had kill- 
ed, and would not be likely, except in avery extraordi- 
nary case, to prosecute his agent, Those reports af- 
ford not the slightest indication that condign punish- | 


ment was ever in any instance inflicted upon the white 
enurderer of a slave. Thus we see that avarice asserts | 
her claim and is listened to at the tribunals ; while jus- 
tice is buried with the dead. 

One Harris let a slave to one Nichols, to labor for a 
term. Nichols underlet the same slave to one Patter- 
son. The overseer of Patterson, Thilman by name, 
‘so unlawfully, ervelly and excessively whipped the 
said slave Joe, alias Roger, that by reason of such un- | 
lawful, cruel and excessive whipping, the said slave 
afierwards died.’ You would naturally suppose that | 
this is an extract from an indictment against Thilman | 
for murder. Not at all. It is from the writ which Har- | 
ris brought against Nichols to recover civil damages. | 
Wirt, Wickham and Chapman Johnson were counsel 
in the case. The claim was not sustained by the court. | 
Jude Spencer Roane, one of Virginia’s favorite great 
men, delivered the opinion of all the judges of the Court 


of Appeals, that ‘ the act of Thilman was not authoris- 
a 2 ne ae 
ed by the defendaat, and was not committed in the | 


usual aad proper course of his duty, but was a wilful 
and unauthorised trespass.’ (17) ; 

If the whipping to death had been in the course of 
duty, or if, in the language of North Carolina and 
Georgia, ‘he had died of moderate correction,’ then 
this murder would not have been even so much as ‘a 
trespass.’ In fact, the Virginia express law was, until 
a late period, precisely the same as that of North Car- 
olina and Georgia, (18) and the examination of the re- 
ports of that state will convince any one that the prac- 
tice continues the same to this day. Indeed that state 
seems to have been sensible of the inconvenience and 
danger of opening a pit, into which many valuable 
members of the plantig nobility (who are ‘ the state ’) 
might possibly fall, when they repeated their killing by 
moderate correction act. ‘They almost simultaneously 
passed an act, which supplies the place of that repeated. 
The difference between them is, that the existing law 
throws that scandalous part of judicial duty which con- 
sists in clearing the guilty, into the hands of obscure 
trifsanals. 
tice of the peace, (to whom complaint shall be made,) 
and four assistant justices, whom the first mentioned 
shall summon to attend the examination, shall be final 
and a bar to any other or future prosecution ; and that 
no person shall be tried in any other court until he or 
she shall have been examined as aforesaid by a court 
of five justices. 

It seems as if the Virginians intended by this act to 
make assurance doubly sure, for with a jury of slave- 
holders, with judge slaveholders, and prosecuting pris- 
oners counsel slavelolders, no master could ever be in 
imminent danger for killing a chattel. 'To show how this 
may be, and at the same time to exhibit a specimen of 
the manner in which laws, so called, for the protection 
of slaves, are executed by that exclusive class, any 
one of whom, however respectable, is quite likely the 
next week after condemning his neignbor, lobecome a 
criminal himself—I will state a case from judges 
Brockenborough and Holmes’ Virginia Cases. 

One Thomas Sorrell was examined before the Ex- 
amining Court of the County of Westmoreland for the 
murder of a slave, the property of Ebenezer Moore. 
The court found him guilty of manslaughter and sent 
him for trial the court. Here, in 
the General Court, he was indicted for murder. The 
question arose whether the grand jury could in dict for 
a higher crime than the magistrates had sent the crim- 
inal up for? This-was decided by all the judges in the 
affirmative, and it was also agreed by all, that if the 
prisoner had been fully acquitted by the examining 
magistrates, that would have been a good bar to this 


to superior 


indictment. Here then was one criminal! who, by a 
misunderstanding of the law on the part of the justices, 
had slipped out of their friendly hands, and had been 
casually grappled in the dark by the hands of another 
tribunal which was more conspicuous and felt more re- 


sponsibility to the country. I cannot have a doubt 


that the magistrates would have fully aequitted Sar- | 


rell, ifthey had thought it possible for him to have 
been indicted in the superior court for murder. At the 
same time, theig binding him over at all is good evi- 


dence that they thought him very criminal, and that | 


they could not acquit their consciences unless they did 
something. 


This murderer, then, this ‘shedder of man’s blood,’ | 


this defacer of the image of bis God, was put on trial, 
and ‘ acquitted directly contrary to evidence,’ says Mr 
Tucker, one of the most upright and respectable men 
of Virginia. (19) 

I state another Virginia case, not from the judicial 
reports, but from the report of a respectable colored 
man, who was a Virginian. 
guage as I took it down. 
improvements have been made in the Virginia laws, 
and the treatment of that portion of the population 
which it should be the pride of ‘chivalry’ to protect, 
because they are the weak and oppressed, and unable 
to protect themselves. 

‘Ss , a Slave, very old, forty or fifty years, was 
reaping and could’nt keep up his row. Overseer 
whipped him very bad. But he did’nt keep up his row 
then ; and overseer went to whip him again; and af- 
ter giving him a few lashes, he fell. 
master and told him that the d d old s 
b had laid down and would not work. The 
master went to bim, and repeating the words of the 
oversecr, bade him get up. But he was dead; and 
where his master kicked him, the skin came off, as it 
was nakerl, cut up and exposed to the sun, 


I state it in his own !an- 





Overtscer went to 











We car- 
ried him to the grave*yard, and dug a hole and put 
him in.’ 

These are the words tha. I heard; except that I omit 
names. T asked my informant if he called a man old 


at ‘ forty-five or fifty 7’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ he was broke | 


down—worked to death.’ ‘ But was no inquiry made 
as to the cause of his death?’ ‘No, the master did 
nothing to overseer; he did not reprove him.’ ‘Do 
you think the slaves are treated as bad now as they 
were when this happened 2?’ ‘ Worse—been growing 
worse ever since. They shoot them like dogs now. It 
is worse than ever.’ ‘ But what do you mean by grave 
yard? Was it the church yard?’ ‘No, sir. Slaves 
are buried in a yard on each plantation.’ ‘Is there 
no funeral when a slave dies?’ ‘Sometimes.’ (20) 





17. Munford’s Virginia Reports, vol. v. p. 484, . 
18. Virginia Revised Code, vol. ii. Ap. p. 103, 
19. Virginia Cases, p. 258. 


20. We find the Athenian Lawgiver, commanding 
the magistrates, called demarchi uler a severe pen- 


| Carolina. : 


| heat and passion. On the trial Raines was permitted 


The law is that an acquittal before a jus- | 


This case leads me to remark the important fact that 
coroners’ inquests, required by the common law, do 
not appear to be held in the south, if the deceased Is @ 


| slave. The British government in carrying on their 


noble plans, deemed it of the first necessity to provide 
for a strict execution of this law, in ease of the death 
of a slave. (21) The inference whieh I draw from this 
omission is, that the authorities think that it would 
make unnecessary trouble to institute proceedings 
which they are all firmly resolved shall never come to 
any thing. 

My next case is from the judicial reports of South 


A slave named Isaac, belonging to one Wm. Gray, 
sing 

was whipped to death by one Guy Raines. Raines 

was indicted for murder, and also for killing on sudden 


to introduce evidence of his own declarations as to the 
homicide and the cireumstances. Those declarations 
were that the negro was a very bad negro; that he 
had been a runaway, and been shot and had the shot 
in him, that Raines was taking him to jail by order of 
Gray his master, that on the way the negro turned sul- 
len and would not go, and Raines gave him five hun- 
dred lashes; that when he [Raines] found that winp- 
ping would not make him go, he tied his feet and left 
him in order to go and get assistance ; that at the first 
house he came to, he requested two women to go to 
the slave and see that nobody cut him loose, until he 
[Raines] could go to one Youngs and get further as- 
sistance. 

On the part of the prosecution, it was proved that 
the negro died in about eight minutes, after the two 
women reached him; that he dled at the nose, mouth 
and ears; that he had been severely whipped below 
the small of the back; that the blood appeared in sev- 
eral places; that several small switches and two or 
three large ones lay near, which appeared to have 
been much worn; and a stick with a small end and a 
larger end seemed to have been used. 

The further testimony on the part of the prisoner 
consisted of representations of the general bad charac- 
ter of the deceased, and of several particular offences 
with which the witnesses charged him. They also tes- 
tified that Gray, his master, had whipped him six or 
seven weeks before his death, a thousand lashes ; that 
Isaac shortly afler ran away! and having been caught, 
he was committed to Raines by Gray, to be taken to 
Columbia jai!. In addition to this, it was testified by 


iyefore the colonization 

scheme is wrong, and tnmediate emancipation 

right. This is a spedes of reasonin pert 
may be very convincig—to Mr. Fin ey; ut 

we apprehend few thijkers will be gained to 

any cause by it—Gen of Tem. 


—_—_—___— 


in this opposition : 


[From the NewEngland Galaxy.] . 


DECEPTION. 

Mr. Syetiine:—li is probably known to 
most of your readers,that @ public discussion 
on-the relative meritsof the African Coloniza- 
tion Society and the New-England Anti-Sla- 
very Society, has been lately held in this city: 
Mr. R. S. Finley fer che Colonization Society, 
and Professor Wright for the Anti-Slavery 
Society. The quedion of colonization and of 
abolition is becomirg of immense importance 
to us as citizens of he United States, for it is 
pretty generally adnitted that southern slave- 
ry, and not northern manufactures, is to be the 
cause of a separation of the States, (should 
that ever take plac, which heaven forbid.) 
Therefore, any hghtthat can be thrown upon 
this momentous subject cannot be unimportant, 
and perhaps will not be wholly uninteresting. 

While on a visit to Philadelphia, a few 
wecks since, the following fact was related to 
me, by those ‘who saw and therefore ought to 
know,’ confirmation of the truth of which I re- 
ceived on my return home. A complaint was 
made to a gentleman in Philadelphia by two 
colored lads, that Mr. R.S. Finley had enticed 
them from the persons with whom they were 
living, and without the knowledge of their 
parents, to go to Liberia, telling them that it 
abounded with the good things of this earth, 
and that it was a place every way desirable to 


‘live in: The boys were kept concealed as 


much as possible, but the Mayor happening to 
hear of it, and probably not having so exalted 
an opinion of Liberia as Mr, Finley had, he 
used his authority to take them from on board 
the vessel in- which they had been placed by 
Mr. F. It will be recollected that the boys 
soon repented af their folly, and wished to re- 
turn to their parents; but Mr. Finley gave 


them to understand that that was impossible, | 


that they were in his power and no longer 





other witnesses, (why not by Raines himself?) that 
said Raines was a ‘ immane man,’ and ‘ of a good char- 
The court refused to allow Raines ‘ the excul- 
patery oath.’ (22) ‘The jadge charged the jury that 
Raines was not gnilty of murder, but that he had given 
the negro undue correction, and was guilty of ‘ killing 
The jury brought in 
The whole supreme court afterwards 
decided upon argument that the exculpatory oath 
ought to have been admitted, and on this as well as 
other grounds Raines was entirely cleared. 

This case oceurred in 1826, There is a vast deal in 
it to reflect upon. Note the admission by the court of 
the interested statements of the prisoner as evidence 
in his own favor, while hot a word of the dying decla- 
ration of the slave was given to the jury. And yet the 
Chief Equity Judge cf South Carolina tells us that 
slaves cannot be put to death, they cannot be tortured 
in that.state ; 


acter.’ 


on sudden heat and passion.’ 


, , 
mansiaugiiter, 


‘ Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary with seeing, 
How constantly profession mocks performance.’ 
The law reports of the other slave states disclose 
similar enormities. From all that [ bo»- --- ve 


done by masters and overseers to slaves in our coun- 
try, IL have come to the conclusion that some hundreds 
of cart-ihips and cowskins, instruments which I am 
told make the skin fly like feathers and cut fre- 
quently to the bone, are in perpetual daily motion in 
the slave states. T'o effect so much whipping there 
must be many hands employed in all the working 
hours. I have no doubt also that many die annually of 
this and other species of torture. The southern papers 
notwithstanding the extreme timidity of the press 
there, frequently contain paragraphs as long as a 
thumb nail, stating cases of death by whipping or oth- 


er barbarity. There must be very many of which we 


or ‘moderate whipping,’ or confinement, and privation 





It will show what recent | 


we have formed upon the subject. 
more or less is not material. A single instance per- 
mitted by a community to go unpunished would show 
| the state of things, and ought to arouse the attention of 
the whole country, 

'o be continued. 


| —— 
| alty, to solemnize the funerals not so much of citizens, 
| whose friends seldom failed of paying the last honors, 
| as slaves who frequently were destitute of decent bu- 
| ial.—Potter’s Antiq. vol. 1, p. 168. 
| 21. London Anti-Slavery Reporter, vol. v. No. 1. 
| 22. ‘To let the reader know what is meant by this 
| new fangled oath, I extract a piece from a8. Carolina 
| Law of 1740, which is still in foree, and answers the 
| Same purpose of screening and encouraging murder, 
; that the examining Court does in, Virginia, and as the 
| direct saucticning of crimes in the laws of Georgia 
} and N. Carolina. 
| ‘If any slave shall suffer in his life, limbs or mem- 
| ber, when no white person shall be present, or being 
present, shall neglect or refuse to give evidence con- 
cerving the same, in every such case the owner or 
otber person who shall have the care and government 
of the slave shall be deemed and taken to be guilty 
of such offence ; unless such owner or other Yerson 
can make the contrary appear by good and sufficient 
evidence, OR SHALL BY HIS OWN OATH CLEAR AND 
EXCULPATE HIMSELF, Which oath every court where 
such offence shall be tried is hereby empowered to ad- 
minister, and to aequit the offender accordingly, if 
clear proof of the offence be not made by two wit- 
nesses atleast, any law, usage, or custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’—2 Brevard’s Dig. 22. 
Observe the preposterous character of the conclu- 
ding clause. ‘The exculpatory oath is authorized only 
in ease that no white person wag present, or if present, 
is willing to testify (just as though courts could not 
coerce!) and yet the legislators of Carolina used the 
miserable affectation of supposing what is excluded by 
the very conditions of the oath, that two whites were 
present and may appear after the oath is taken, and 
the prisover acquitted! This flimsy cover of an atro- 
cious feature is like a winding sheet around the dry 
bones of Death, it renders the grim tyrant more hideous. 


LOGIC. 
_ Mr. Finley’s mode of proving the coloniza- 
tion scheme to be right, is very much like the 
method of demonstrating the position that any 
cat has three tails.’ ‘No cat, says the logician 
‘has two tails.’ Granted. Any cat has one 
tail more than no cat: therefore any cat has 
three tails.” Mr. Finley says, ‘ Infidel slave- 
holders and nullifiers oppose the colonization 
scheme—-and immediate emancipationists 
shake hands with them in this opposition; 
therefore, immediate emancipation is wrong, and 
colonization right, Isn’t that conclusive ? But, 
let us turn it round: Infidel slave-holders and 
nullifiers oppose immediate emancipation— 





the Colonizationists shake hands with them 


heard upou ue sanject of personal outrage and injury | 


never hear a word. I may be mistaken, but I believe | 
that the anaual number of colored people who come | 
to an untimely end in consequence of ‘ due correction,’ | 


of food must be great beyond any conception which | 
But the number | 


free. 

| _ Upon my return, I attended Mr. Finley’s 
| discussion, and judge of my surprise, when i 
| heard him repeatedly declare that there were 
| hundreds of colored people waiting to emigrate 
| to Liberia, but the Colonization Society could 
not send them for want of funds. I soon found 
that Mr. Finley at the North and Mr. Finley 
at the South were two very different gentle- 
men, as regards words and actions, although 
one and the same as regards person. Thus 
has the conduct of Mr. Finley proved the 
charge to be true, which before this has been 
made against him. If he feels disposed to 
quibble, he may possibly again repeat what he 


man.’ 





| each other. 
are few who are willing to go. 

If it be a sin for a needy man to steal, how 
much greater is the crime when committed by 


le e . . . 
| Truly Mr. F. is worse in this particular than 


| David of old. Ohthatthere were a Nathan to 


| point out to him his iniquity; strange as it 
| may seem, this is the same Mr. Finley who 
publicly declared his great love for the color- 
ed people, (while holding a debate in this city) 
| and who was answered by a hiss from the 
colored portion of his audience ;—this was too 
great an outrage even for them to bear. 
‘This is the man.’ I have nothing to say 
either for or against the Colonization Society, 
but what are we to think of that individual 
who could dare to insult a Boston audience 
with the statements he made, after having so 
| lately conducted as he had; was it not a gross 
insult to their feelings ind good sense ; know- 
ing, as he did, that ths fact must be made 
known? How many of Mr. Finley’s state- 
ments are we to believe? all we cannot, for 
we know a portion of them to be false. But 
I make no comments I only state facts. 
Judge ye. A LOVER OF TRUTH. 


has before stated, viz, that he never ‘stole a 
This may or may not be true ; but 
true it is, and pity ‘tis “tis true, that he has 
kidnapped, or attempted to kidnap, two boys. 
Now, if there be hundreds of colored persons 
willing to emigrate to Liberia, as Mr. F. has 
publicly stated, what need Fe there be to 
‘MBG Compusieecm" tenine: to contradict Sach 


The fair inference is, that there 


/an individual who has riches in abundance ? 


ld be most likely to cause disturbance. 
The moment, therefore, the object tor which 
the agent had come was known, the blacks be- 
gan to murmur. Another cause was tracea- 
ble to the abortive attempt made a few years 
since to kidnap a number of negroes from this 
frontier. The recollection of this was a pre- 
paratory stimulus to action. They were con- 
sequently prepared to carry through a 
any measure that might be prompted by ace- 
rated feelings. - The law of this land in regard 
to the surrender of fugitive slaves 1s 1mpera- 
tive; its requisitions are plain and positive ; 
and any justice of the peace, if satisfied with 
the evidence adduced, is bound by that law to 
do justice to the person setting up 4 righteous 
claim. Application was made to Judge Chip- 
man, who, on the strength of the testimony 
before him saw fit to authorize the surrender 
of Thornton and his wife to the claimant from 
Kentucky. They were delivered over to 
the jailer for safe keeping until the agent 
could take them off. The blacks, on hearing 
this, and conceiving that a fair examination 
was not had, were loud in their dissatisfaction, 
and even went so far as to hazard threats of 
resistance to the laws. 

Thornton and his wife they had ever looked 
upon and associated with, as free ; and, free or 
not, they were by no means disposed to see 
them dragged off again into servitude, This 
accounts tor the feeling which germed on Fri- 
day and came to its maturity on Monday af- 
ternoon. Bya contrivance that demonstrates 
that negroes are not wholly wanting in 
shrewdness, the female was rescued from jail 
on Sunday evening, and made her escape into 
Canada, where she is now. Itseems that one of 
her female companions obtained entrance into 
her room, and having exchanged clothes with 
lrer, suffered her to go, while she remained be- 
hind. So ohms was the disguise that she 
was not recégnized by a deputy sheriff who 
stood near her whenshe passed. If the affair 


wou 


had escaped without any further occurrence, 
the whole would have passed off pleasantly 
enough. But it is with sincere regret that 
we have to inform our readers of the melan- 
choly scene that followed. There is but little 
doubt that a systematic organization existed 
operations was laid forthe rescue of Thornton, 


by the negroes themselves. They had uni- 


a braggadocio threat. 
er, too true. 


steamboat at jour o’clock. 


scattered. 


er thinks he can be identified at sight. 


general rush took place to the jail. 


the prisoner had escaped. 
tols were found on some. 


despatched up and downto prevent them. By 


ceeded in getting over. 


kerchief froma canoe. The prisonerit is pre- 
sumed, made his escape into Canada. Thus 








SLAVERY RECORD. 





TROUBLE AMONG THE BLACKS. 


We republish from tie Detroit Courier, the 
following account. Tc the prefatory remarks 
of the Editor, we have nothing to add, except 
our most sincere advice to all our colored 
friends to render a stiict obedience to the 
laws of the land. Let them be as distin- 
guished for their good zonduct as they are 
for their unjust treatmert, and the day of their 
deliverance will draw néar. 


An unusual degree d excitement has pre- 
vailed among the black and no less among 
the white: population ofour city since Friday 
last, growing out of'a elim made to a couple of 
mulattoes, by the profesed agent of a family 
in Keptucky. In comaon with the whole 
community, our sympatlies havebeen enlisted; 
and whatever may be tle abstract right given 
by the constitution and liws of our country to 
traflic in human flesh,wehave found it a diffi- 
cult task to divest oursdves wholly of those 
spontaneous prepossessims in favor of natural 
liberty which gain a foothold inthe breast of 
most then on viewing md appreciating the 
necessary consequencesjof legalised slavery. 
We will therefore vefraisftom, any expressions 
of feeling on the subjet, and confine our- 
selves to the facts as thy have come to our 
knowledge. The latteripart of last weck a 
gentleman from Kentucly in company, we be- 
lieve, with an attorney, arrived in town, and 
laid claim to a colored min known by the dif- 
ferent names of Thornto, Smith and Black- 
burn, and his wife, whos to all appearance a 
genuine Creole, and wasborn, as she says, in 
the West Indies. Thorton is a respectable 
honest and industrious nan, and considerably 
superior to the common dass of ne s. In 
short he is the kind of p¢son that had numer- 
ous friends, and few enenies, among those of 
his own color, and of urse, whose arrest 








ingenuity and daring has seldom been equalled 
—and that in broad day light. On Monday 
night patrols were stationed in all parts of the 
city, and up and down the river to intercept 
any that might attempt to cross. Since then. 
there has been a 
blacks, whether concerned or not in the sup- 
posed conspiracy. How far this course can be 
justified our readers must determine. Suffice 
it to say that many, against whom nothing pos- 
sible can be brought, and who, we are sure, 
are able to make outa perfect alibi at the 
time of the riot, are now in jail. At this time, 
(Tuesday) between twenty and thirty have 
been imprisoned. We are not for having 
crimes pass unpunished, nor ought those 
blacks, who were instrumental in the outra- 
geous and barbarous assault upon Mr. Wilson 
to be shielded from the consequences of such 
an uncalled for proceeding. We hope they 
will be ferreted out, and brought to punish- 
ment. But let not the innocent, because the 
are black, suffer with the guilty. Let not the 
excitement that exists operate to the injury of 
those who are now the more than injured. 
Forruer Particutars.—We learn that 
Thornton and his wife have been re-taken, 


is any longer liable to 
At any rate, 


= If it is a violation of the law of God 
to retam a human being as property, how can 
a Court be 
slave ?. 
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THE COLORED MOTHER 


had ended here, or even if Thornton himself 


among the negroes, and that a regular plan of 
Indeed, there was no concealment of the fact 


formly given out that such was their intention, 
though but few, if any of the citizens, believ- 
ed it to be any thing more than impulse or 
It turnied out, howev- 
We have been informed that in- 
dividual blacks were scattered about on vari- 
ous parts of the common and near the jail for 
an hour or two previous to the time when the 
attray happened. ‘The prisoner, ‘Thornton, was 
to be taken out in time to embark in the 
About this time 
they had grown quite numerous, but stall kept 
When Mr. Wilson, the Sheriti, 
accompanied, we believe, by Messrs. Mc Ar- 
ther and Goodell, came out of the jai, a cart 
drove up, Wilson was attacked, and after a 
short struggle, in which he was dangerousty, 
if mot mortally injured, and one of the deputies 
had discharged his pistol at a negro, Thornton 
was put into the cart, and driven off. By tiis 
time it is supposed that upwards of forty ne- 
groes were on the spot. W ho it was that wound- 
ed Wilson is not pustively known ; but the jail- 
‘Lie 
citizens in town now caught the alarm, and a 
The ne- 
groes having rescued their man made for the 
woods in abody. ‘They were followed by men 
on foot and on horseback, some armed with 
clubs, some with pistols, and others with guns. 
The cart was overtaken a mile or more, a lit- 
tle distance from Fort Gratiot turnpike ; but 
The woods were 
scoured in all directions, and several of the 
blacks secured, and taken back to jail. Pis- 
As it was known 
they would make for the river with a view of 
crossing to the Canada side, horseman were 


evening a good number had been caught, and 
it was ascertained that some had actually suc- 
One young egress 
was brought back as she was waving her hand- 


was begun and carried through a plot that for 


promiscuous capturing of 


the composition of » young fem 
one of Miss Crandall’s scholars. 

credit to her head and heart, and st i 
cover with shame those who have a 
though I trust in vain) to break up's 


A | that I arise to address you, but P 


to beam upon us ? 
misty cloud, which | 
ignorance, in which our fair country aeons” 
ing its way. so gtt 
haps tives her flight. Truth is hove 
distance, as if afraid that she sexdlf inf 
forever hid in this dark chaos of y"" ica 
ence, Our ministers preac 





justified in giving up a runaway | 


[From the Weekly Recorder) = 


0 
ENGLAND TO HER INFN 
Smile on, my babe, thy infant ith ‘ 
RE se my my heart awhile ; 

ou hast not learned enoy 

To know thou should not ae earth 


Thy sparkling eye is full of }j 
Thy beat beace high with any 
And wo or care, from morn til] ni ht, 
Disturbs not thee, my boy. 7 


Smile now—for, o’cr thy comi 
A cloud of misery rer ‘tah 
Disgrace and shame, re ret 
Till earthly being nie s “™ 
Yes, yes—my child—that soul of +; 
Pure from its Maker’s head —_ 
Destined, they tell us, yet to shine 
In heaven, its native land ; 


That soul, by God’s all-wise decree 
Is shrined within a form Psp, 

Of human shape and symmetry 
With life-blood red and warm; 


Whose skin reflects a darker hye 
Than that the white man Wears 

And for this cause, thy early dew ’ 
Of joy must change for tears! 


thee from childhood’s 

hrough all thy onward trac 

Are hard and bitter things in nt 
Because thy skin is black ! 


gleesome hon, 


Oh! I have borne this shame about, 
In bitterness and grief, 

And, till sweet peace a Say; 
I never found relief. nn 


A little girl, to school I went, 
With heart as light as air, 

And as my steps I thither bent, 
I breathed my morning prayer. 


Into a corner, all alone, 
My place was there assigned, 
My lessons, books, were all my own 
A mate I could not find, , 


At play, upon my lonely state, 
No ray of kindness came ; 
They spurned me as a thing to hate, 
And negro was my name, 


At night I reached my mother’s cot, 
With heart oppressed with wo, 
And from my mother’s lips I sought 

The cause of all to know. 


She said ’t was cruel prejudice, 
That dwelt their breasts within, 
Which caused the treatment such as this, 
Of those of colored skin. 


My hopes were crushed, my heart appalled, 
With this most foul disgrace ; 

ind then my teacher, stugnd called 
All creatures of my race! 


Whene’er upon the Sabbath morn, 
I’ve sought the house of prayer, 

My soul has sunk beneath the scorn 
The white man carries there. 


Must thou, my child—my only one— 
Must thou, too, feel the smart 

Of this unjust and cruel scorn, 
That withers all the heart? 


For cause beyond thy weak control, 
Has God for thee designed 

This degradation of the soul, 
This slavery of the mind? 


No: scriptures say, that of one blood 
Has God created all 

The nations He has spread abroad, 
Upon this earthly ball. 


’T is man, proud man, makes this deere 
Of him of colored skin ; 

Who says ‘he must a negre be, 
And cries, ‘unclean, unclean!’ 


Great Father! who created all, 
The colored and the fair ; 

Oh! listen to a mother’s call, 
Hear Thou, the negro’s prayer- 


Yet once again, thy people teach 
With lessons from above, e 

That they may practice what they p 
And all their neighbors love. 


Again, the gospel precepts givé, 
Teach them this rule to know, 
Such treatment as ye would rece, 

Be willing to bestow. 


That this, my child, my only one— 
May never feel the smart 

Of this unjust and eruel scorD, 
That withers all the heart. 





[From the Religious Intelligencer} 
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URY SCHOOL 





me. us, pear tl : : 
wie < - ing of our hearts, a few have obeyed 
pe of duty, and stepped from within the 
sador of prejudice, and are now pleading 


—_—_——— 


yrance,) our lawyers plead it, our 
our best men are frequently drawn 
od we nits shade. But Duty with her | 
walk geo approaches them, and im low | 
gona Pressantly ext ot i ee 
Wr ee this cloud should overshadow the 
gg that rgotten my command? Go tell | 
ips boa free pride is coiling round their 
ne er strewing flowers 1n their way that | 
with drops from the cloud of preju- 
ze wet he youth are sipping,—their ten- | 


peougs ign 
pros 


cr 


we: these t 


are growing cold and hardened,— | 
hich they walk 1s laid across hu- | 
pe pao and they are crushing them to | 
a gery ee like themselves, guilty of no 
pe cart, than wearing a complexion, ‘not 
goer ori their own. My friends, I need 
pred ae e the people of whom Duty speaks. 
pit sty peng er ee we too well know the 
py our Of oe nny we know that many among 
“ps ell, have ever endeavored to de- 
y of light that would tend 
rr ys that we possess equal rights and 
ty snon swith the whites. Neither have I 
pre ay that those who thus oppress us 
‘ " hildren of our common father,—for they, 
Pos he impress of the Deity. To 


ie jearts 
“ ath in Ww 


pores! 

nw 
vue — . 
bur us from every ra 


cause, in the midst of persecution, with 
sat sicCeSS- 

Take courage then, the prayers of our fore- 
sors have reached the ears of Him who is 
vy to dispel every shade of moral darkness 
-, eyrrounds us. If the unrighteous law 
ty lately been made in this state com- 
“ os be separated, let us submit to 1t, my 
tet eiates, with no other feelings towards 
ae at so deal with us, than love and pity. 
ain sae inhabitant of the state, I am not yet 
smpelted to leave, but my feelings are inex- 
es bie at the thought that you will be obli- 
tn and that too, just at the com- 
bales of pleasure which showed itself 
’ pene apartm ‘nt of our abode. Love and 
‘gion seems to bind our little circle in the 
bunds of sisterly affection. I trust the means 
fknowledge will yet be ours, and if we are 
compelled to separate, let us, adorned with 
site and modesty, earnestly and diligently 
ve every thing that will bring respect to 
«olyes, and honor to our friends who labor 
ey much for our welfare. 
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“COMMUNICATIONS. 


{lor the Liberator. ] 
UNCLE SIMON’S EASY CHAIR. 
No. Il. 


fut O! mankind are very weak, 
And little to be trusted, 
Ifself the wavering balance shake, 
; Yur . 
lis rarely right adjusted,’ BURNS. 
Ma. Eprror,— 


The sentiment contained in the above lines, 


honor, said he, ‘I can bring four and twenty 


One more illustration and Ihave done. When 
the Rev. Claudius Buchanan spread before | 


JOURNAL OF TH 











through the bottom of the ship, we have no ) 


doubt of making a safe and successful voyage.’ | Southe 


‘Capt. Abels,’ it is stated, ‘spent thirteen 


Jaims, ‘art thou will- | days in the Colony and saw no intemperance.’ | brance,’ 
| Evidence of this kind might be multiplied to 
almost any extent, and after all what does it | 


prove? What is it worth ? 
} 


The following anecdote may give some il- | 


lustration of its value. A poor man wasaccu- | 


sed and convicted on the testimony of four | 


reputable witnesses, of stealing a quantity of | 
hose. When sentence was passed, he com- 
plained very bitterly of the injustice of con- 
demning him onsuch evidence. ‘ Please your | 


witnesses, who did Nor see me touch them!’ 





the people of England, the abominations of | 
idolatry as connected with the temple of Jug- 
gernaut, of which he was an eye-witness, his 
statements by a certain class of interested in- 
dividuals, were flatly and vehemently denied, 
especially by one honorable gentleman, who 
declared that during the whole time he had 
resided in India, he had never seen any thing 
of the kind. Some people will not believe tlie 
sun shines when it puts their eyes out. 





[For the Liberator.] 
MISS CRANDALL’S SCHOOL. 

Mr. Evrror—I presume that any informa- 
tion concerning the school kept for colored 
females, in the village of Canterbury, Conn. 
by Miss Prudence Crandall, will be read with 
interest by your patrons. This school has at- 
tracted great attention, owing to the interfer- 
ence of one Andrew T’. Judson, a member of 
the Colonization Society. 

Having visited this school within a few 
days past, and feeling a peculiar interest in 
the welfare of the people of color, and _partic- 
ularly in this school, I cannot refrain from 
making one or two statements concerning it. 

The school, when I left it, was composed of 
17 girls, as well behayed as any 17 of any 
color you can find, at any school in the coun- 
try. The school is located in a very pleasant 
little village, about six miles from the county 
seat, Brooklyn. The air is salubrious, and 
the surrounding country pleasant. There is 
not a more interesting group of youth in all 
Connecticut, than Miss Crandall’s scholars ; 
and, were it not for the circumstance, that God 
has seen fit to cover them with a dark skin, I 
have no doubt that the people of Canterbury 
would be proud to avow them as daughters. 


| 





w person, who has had any knowledge of 
mokind, or is at all acquainted with his own 
leart, will call in question. 

edings, the law very wisely recognizes | 
the principle that no person ought to judge in 
his own cause, or decide that of others, where | 


heis himself personally interested, because | 


h 
4 
his own feelings will necessarily bias his 
judement. When, however, a case occurs, 1n 


| 
| 
} 
| 


hich a man, who has every imaginable mo- 
vindicate 


¥ 
t which he is 
deeply intere 


the cause in 
ested, and repel every accusation | 
ninst it, is constrained to admit in their full 
tent the truth of these accusations, it is con- 
red the highest kind of evidence that they 
true. Soin a case of life and death, when 
he accused pl 


ved and tha 
moved and th 


‘ads guilty, every doubt is re- | 
In con- 
principle, the proof of the 


community satisfied, 
mity with this 

sitions against the Colony at Liberia with 
Mspect to the traffic in ardent spirits, has 
pen established by the testimony of those, 
hohave every conceivable motive to repel 
hese charres and vindicate the character of 
te Colony. Could this have been done con- 
tent with truth, it would long since have 
been done to the entire satisfaction of the 
mnunity. In relation to this subject, how- 
Her, the worthy Secretary may well say in | 
ie language of the Poet, 

‘Si Pergama 
Defendi possent, etiam hae defensa futssent* 


ut alas! he was too well acquainted with the 


Feakness of the citadel to expect any defence 
wid be available and he must soon say, 
Ruit alto a culmine Troja,’ ‘ Liberia totters | 
bits fall’ unless essential changes are made 


many important particulars. ‘Those friends 


the Society, who have attempted to defend 
FS principles, its proceedings, and to palliate, 
pre they cannot deny or defend, the traffic 
M ardent spirits in Liberia, will be unable to 
Austy the minds of those, who are determined 


Budject of C 


BS Door 


lonization. 


“eve, or disbelieve, just what it chooses, in- 
ead ofwhat it ought, that many people in 
“tance of the most positive and conclusive 
Endenee, derived from the testimony of the 
Merchants, agents and governors of Liberia, 
“uohave resided there for years, persuade 
Cemselves inio a disbelief of the charges 
Pzunst the Colony by such kind of negative 
dence as the following. 
; In the Colonizationist, page 33, it is stated 
_ * young man belonging to one of our na- 
Yonal vessels, spent TEN pays at Monrovia, a 
RY months since, who says, ‘he did (what?) 
“T see a Liberian intoxicated, while he re- 
“uned there. Ardent spirits, so far as he 
“ud learn, were to be obtained at only one 
mice in the settlement ’—(i. e. Monfovia.) 
x hat would be thought of a captain of a 
“sel, who in a letter to his employer would 
"ts Write, ‘We completed taking in our car- 
se salt this day. We shall sail in about 
ours, and as there is only one large hole 


In all judicial | 


_and labored much in conversation and prayer. 
We left them on the following morning with 


about through the wickedness of A. T. Jud- 
son & Co. is looked upon with contempt by 


oppression put into their hands in the form of 
}a law, about 30 individuals have combined to- 
| gether, and resolved, | presume under an oath, 


| fessing women conduct much in the same 


aay ; | manner. 
“ow the truth with respect to the whole | 


human nature under a strong bias, to | 


But they are colored, and this, in the eye of 
| Judson & Co. is a great sin. 

I spent a Sabbath in company with a godly 
minister, with this little band of persecuted 
females ; and never did I spend a more profit- 
able Sabbath. Several of their minds are 
deeply exercised on the subject of religion ; 
and I doubt not God is there by his spirit. 
The clergyman preached to the school twice, 


no ordinary feelings of regret, blessing God 
that he had ever put it into the heart of Miss 
Crandall, and her amiable and accomplished 
sister, to open this school, and bear the con- 
tumely of the Canterbury persecutors. 

I hope the friends of colored people m every 
place will urge them to send their daughters 
to this school. Miss Crandall can accommo- 
date at least 40 girls, and this school ought 
and must be filled, even to overflowing. There 
is no danger. The colored people need not 
fear. The new edict of Connecticut, brought 


every good man, and the evil which they 
thought to do the people of color, will fall on 
themselves. 

Not content with the new instrument of 


as did the Jews of old, not to sell either Miss 
Crandall or her scholars the least article of 
food or clothing. Judson, with some others, 
have recently called at the house of the pa- 
rents of Miss Crandall, and threatened them 
and their children, with fine and imprisonment 
for the erroneous crime of visiting their chil- 
dren and sisters. Many of these men are 
professors of the religion of Christ; and pro- 


Time would fail me to relate half 
: "| the oppression of which Judson has been, and 
So prone, however, | +i ig the procuring cause. 


I have just been informed by a letter from 
| a friend, that since I left Canterbury, Judson 
| has caused the arrest of Miss Prudence Cran- 

dall, and that she has actually been imprisoned 

in the very cell that Watkins, the murderer 
, occupied, This was threatened while I was 
at Canterbury; but I did not think they would 
proceed to such lengths. It must not be for- 
gotten that Anprew T. Jupson is a life mem- 
ber of the American Colonization Society, which 
Mr. Finley represents, as doing much to im- 
prove the condition of the people of color. 

A PASSER-BY. 





{For the Liberator.] 
TO REV. L. R. SUNDERLAND. _ 
Onesimus requests me to inform Mr. Sun- 
derland, that he cannot engage in superfluous 
explanations. The Firebrands are intended 
for all whom they scorch; and we are glad, 
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discipline and their practice. 
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MR. GARRISON IN ENGLAND.—Ne. I. 


Liverpoot, May 23, 1833. 

You may advertise my arrival at this port, 
in tolerable health and spirits, after a pas- 
sage of twenty-one days—a passage which; 
though extremely favorable in point of time, 
has been inexpressibly wearisome both to 
my flesh and spirit. Commend me for tone 
and integrity of stomach, against the all-dis- 
turbing influences of wind and water! Be- 
fore I left New-York, I generously conceded 
to myself two days for sea sickness—deem- 
ing it probable, however, that I should wholly 
escape this most annoying of all illnesses. 
Shame on me !—yet some credit for the con- 
fession—I was assailed and vanquished even 
within sight of the Hook, although the sun 


vailed but a petty tumult among the waves! 
Nay, what was worse—I was the first victim 
on board, by many hours. There is some dig- 
nity in falling after a host of stout bodies ; 
but to be cast down when delicate females 
and bird-like children bear up bravely against 
the enemy, is weak indeed! In vain did the 
inward argue with the outward man: all its 
remonstrances and entreaties, strong and pa- 
thetic as they were, wrought nothing but con- 
summate disobedience. My system refused 
nourishment of almost every kind for the first 
week; nor has it yet recovered its wonted 
vigor. 

Although in a strange land, and for the 
first time a foreigner, I cannot but feel my- 
self at home among a people whose cry is for 
universal freedom, who never speak in the 
cause of suffering humanity but with authori- 
ty, who are doing so much in behalf of Afri- 
can emancipation, and whose voices have 
cheered my spirit even on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

My principal object in visiting England is, 
to obtain funds for the establishment of a 
manual labor school for the education of the 
colored youth of our country. This is a hu- 
miliating yet necessary task ; humiliating, be- 
cause there is no lack of opulence in the Unit- 
ed States—necessary, inasmuch as the chari- 
ties of the rich among us are frequently 
showered upon every enterprise except that 
which aims to exalt and improve the colored 
race. In England there is much wealth, but 
also much suffering and poverty. Undoubt- 
edly the calls upon the ‘Serality of her phi- 
lanthropists are loud and frequent. Could I 
believe that the amount I may accumulate 
here will be just so much withdrawn from the 
fund for the relief of the poor and oppressed 
in this copntry and in the Colonies, I would 
not solicit a farthing, although the cause is a 
common one all over the globe. As Burns 
says— 

‘A man’s a man, for a’ that.’ 

But I have no such apprehension. The seeds 
of charity, wherever sown, bring forth a har- 
vest which is common stock. A fine poet has 
wisely told us that 


‘ 





scattered truth is never, never wasted ’— 

it is just as true of universal benevolence. 
Causes may operate, however, at the present 
time, to prevent successful appeals for pecu- 
niary aid; and should this be the case, my 
tarry in England will not be long. It is true, 
now that I am on this side of the Atlantic, I 
should be pleased to see (though not to be 
seen) as much as possible—all that is beauti- 
ful, vast or sublime—all that is ancient or cu- 
rious—had I a less important canse to man- 
age; but neither time, nor inclination, nor 
duty, will allow me to act the mere tourist. 
I cannot travel for amusement, nor even for 
relaxation: of course, you may expect little 
from my pen that is foreign to the subject of 
emancipation. 

Having as yet seen no English newspaper, 
I cannot send you a syllable of intelligence, 
respecting the progress of the Emancipation 
Bill through Parliament. I am as anxious as 
you can be, to learn its fate. There is a report 
that it has passed to a third reading, one fea- 
ture of which is the unconditional emancipa- 
tion of all children who may hereafter be born 
of slave parents, and also of those who are 
now under six years ofage. This is an ap- 
proximation to justice, but it will not suffice. 
My next letter will be more intelligent and 
authoritative on this point. 

Be sure to apprise me early, and minutely, 
of all the anti-slavery and pro-slavery move- 
ments in the United States. Still make the 
Liberator a forty-two pounder for the dis- 
charge of solid arguments, accompanied by. 
some flashes of declamation. Starve not your 
epithets against slavery, through fear or par- 
simony: let them be heavy, robust and power- 
ful. Itis a waste of politeness to be courte- 
ous to the devil ; and to think of beating down 
his strongholds with straws is sheer insanity. 


Let all the | 
in Professors ‘quit stealing’—till then, | tuated 


exhibited a fine countenance, and there pre- | 





The language of reform is always severe— 
unavoidably severe ; and s’-aply because crime 
has grown monstrous, and endurance has 
passed its bounds. But after the reform has 
been effected, then all agree that no terms 
can be too strong against the corruption or 
oppression which has been put down. 





that some persons are roused from their stupor 
respecting the inconsistency between their 





In conducting this controversy, we certain- 


—— 





perseverance, great integrity. If we are ac- 
| hy mere animal enthusiasm, it will soon 


_ we will ‘stir up their minds by way of remem-! burn out; if by a reliance for victory upon 

| our own strength, we shall utterly fail; if by 
| personal or sectional animosities, we deserve 
| more than our enemies have yet heaped upon 
| our heads. 


It is with reluctance I bid you adieu, but 
with much affection I subscribe myself, in 
weal and in wo, 

Your faithful friend, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 


en 


FOURTH OF JULY. 
((> The day was appropriately noticed by 
the Abolitionists of this city. An audience 
assembled jn Boylston Hall, at 9 o’clock, A. 
M. where the following exercises were per- 
formed : 
1, Voluntary ; 2. Ode, by Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison— Ye who in bondage pine’; 3. Prayer 
by the Rey. Mr. Puexps ; 4. Hymn from the 
Emancipator— The voice of Jehovah resounds 
through the world,’—music written for the 
occasion by Mr. Hitz; 5. Discourse by Rev. 
Amos A. Pnetps; 6. Collection; 7. Prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Sansoann; 8. Benediction. 
The music was performed principally by a 
colored choir, under the direction of Mr. Hill, 
and added much to the interest of the occa- 
sion. : 
We have neither time nor room this week 
to give a sketch of Mr. Phelps’ discourse. It 
was an able and eloquent defence of the doc- 
trines of the Abolitionists, and was heard 
with close attention and deep interest. We 
shall give a sketch of it in our next. 





MR. CUSHING’S ADDRESS. 

{(#" The Hon. Caleb Cushing, of New- 
buryport, delivered an address before the 
Massachusetts Colonization Society, at the 
Federal-street Baptist Church, on Thursday 
last. We have no room for comments this 
week, but shall notice it in our next. 





MR. TAPPAN’S REPLY TO THE AF- 
RICAN REPOSITORY. 

We republish to day, from the New-York 
Evangelist, the following letter, which we 
recommend to the notice of our readers, and 
to ‘ Philo Africaner’ in particular, and to which 
we take the liberty of appending a few notes. 
Mr. Leavirr: 


Dear Sir,—The Colonization Society has 
given a wide circulation to the remarks refer- 
red to in the enclosed communication, and I 
ask as a favor that you will admit to your 
columns my vindication. 

Tam truly yours, A. T: 


To Rev. R. R. Gurley, Secretary of the Amer- 
. wan Colonization Society. 


In the African Repository for May, I ob-- 
serve some remarks accompanying the letter 
recently addressed by me to the Anti-Slavery 
Society in the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover. The writer of the remarks makes me 
to say, that because ardent spirits are sold at 
Liberia, I was led to the belief that the colony 
was founded in the single motive to perpet- 
uate slavery: I ask if my language will jus- 
tify this construction? I certainly drew no 
such inference from such premises, as a re-pe- 
rusal of my letter will satisfy any candid mind. 

The writer of the remarks says, my language 
would lead to the belief that I had received 
from the Agent of the Colonization Society 
the statement, ‘that ardent spirits was an in- 
dispensable article of trade at the colony.’ 
This inference is correct. It was from Doct. 
Randall I had that information, as his letter 
in my possession will show. 

Tt will be incumbent on me to produce my 

authority for the assertion that ‘1,400 barrels 
of ardent spirits have been sold at the colony 
in one year, (1) when the Society has denied the 
fact, as they doubtless have the means of 
doing, if it is untrue ; and when they do deny 
it, I shall show that not half the truth has been 
told, as 1 am now enabled to state from more 
recent information. 
It is said I have no authority for the opinion 
that the Colonization Society ‘is a device of 
Satan, and owes its existence to the single 
motive to perpetuate slavery.’ I would ask if 
it is not'supposable, that Satan sometimes uses 
good men to promote his purposes? What 
else will account for the fact, that so many of 
our best men are now ‘led captive by him at 
his will’ in the unrighteous prejudice against 
the colored man? a prejudice that is to be 
found in this land of boasted freedom alone, 
out of the eight hundred millions that people 
the earth. Yes, let me repeat it, a prejudice 
that exists in this country alone, against the 
sentiment of the whole world besides, and 
which in the face of heaven we dare to allege 
as a reason why the colored man cannot be 
elevated in this country. What! shall eight 
or nine millions of ‘ pale faced’ human beings, 
arrogate to themselves the right to trample 
under foot their fellow men, because the color 
of their skin is different, when, too, a vast ma- 
jority of mankind are on the side of the color- 
ed man? Il ask thenif there is no reason to 
believe, that such a prejudice comes not from 
God, ‘who made of one blood all the children 
of men,’ but from the source I have ascribed 
to it? 

I have no intention to impugn the motives 
of those great and good men, Finley, Mills 
and others, who it is said first conceived the 


idea of the Colonization Society.(2) Butthere’ 


is abundant evidence, that a similar plan had 
been in agitation in the Virginia legislature, 
year after year, before these estimable men 
broached the subject, and we know that when 
the plan was brought forward by them, it had 
its chief support from slave owners, who have 
never evidenced the purity of their motives by 
giving freedom to their slaves, a measure one 
would expect naturally to flow from a sincere 
desire to benefit the colored man. 

Trusting in a sense of justice to obtain for 
this admittance into the next Repository, I 





ly need great prudence, great courage, great 


am with great personal esteem, 
Yours, ARTHUR TAPPAN. 





(1) The pitiful quibbling of Mr. Gurley in 
his disingenious comments on the whole let- 
ter, and on this statement in particular, where 
he affects to doubt its truth, are unworthy of 
the man, but exactly suited to the cause in’ 
which he is engaged. Had he not been-con- 
scious that the charge could be abundantly 
'sustained, he would at once have denied it 
and called upon the author either to prove; or 
‘retract it. This however he had, and has, too 
much sagacity to do. Should he however do 
/it, we are authorised by a gentleman in this 
city to add his testimony to the truth of Mr.. 
T’s assertion, ‘that half the truth has not been 
told,’ 

(2) There seems to be as much dispute in’ 
different parts of the country relative to the 
origin of the Colonization Society, as there 
was concerning the birth-place of Homer, 
after his death, but not precisely from the 
same motives. In the northern States, Sam- 
uel J, Mills is the putative’ father of the So- 
ciety; in New-Jersey, the Rev. Dr. Finley; and 
in Virginia, no doubt exists thet’ it originated 
in their Legislature. But whatever may be 
its origin, the charaeter of the parent can’ 
neither alter the motives, or justify the con-’ 
duct of a wicked child. Those, however, who 
are really desirous to know the erigin of the 
Society, are requested to examine carefully 
the June number of the African Repository, - 
1832. In a letter from James Monroe te 
Thomas Jefferson, is the following. 

Richmond, ¥5th June, Fer: 

Sir:—I enclose you a Resolution of the 

General Assembly of the Commonwealth: of 





the last session, by which it is made my 
to correspond with you on the subject of o 


of this State, to which persons obnéxious to 
the laws, or dangerous to the peace of society, 
may be removed: This resolution was 

duced by the conspiracy of the slaves: which 
took place in this city and neighborhood, last 
year, and is applicable to that description- 
only. The idea of such an acquisition was 
suggested by motives of humanity, it being 
intended by means thereof to provide an al- 
ternate mode of punishment for those descri- 
bed by the resolution, who, under the existing 
law, might be doomed to suffer death. It was 


be found in practice not léss expedient to 
transport such offenders beyond the limits of the 
state. 

In Mr. Jefferson’s answer, dated Nov: -24,- 
1801, among other things is the following.. 

‘You will perceive, that some circumstances. 
connected with the subject, and necessarily’ 
presenting themselves to view, would be im- 
proper but for your’s and the legislative ear. 
Their publication might have an ill effect 
in more than one quarter; in confidence of 
attention to this, I shall indulge greater free- 
dom in writing. 

‘ Common malefactors, I presume, make no ° 
part of the object of that resolution. Conspi-- 
racy, insurgency, treason, rebellion, among 
that description of persons who brought on us‘ 
the alarm, and on themselves tlie tragedy of 
1800, were doubtless within the view’of every” 
one; but many, perhaps, contemplated, and 
one expression of the Resolution might com- 
prehend, a much larger scope. Respect to’ 
both opinions, makes it my duty to understand 
the resolution in all the extents of which it is 
susceptible.’ 

The whole correspondence is worthy of an’ 
attentive perusal. For nearly sixteen years 
the Legislature in secret session had the sub- 
ject in agitation without success, and the re- 
sult was the formation of the Colonization’ 
Society, in Washington, December, 1816.. If 
Samuel J. Mills and Dr. Finley assisted at the 
birth of the child, they have had nothing to do- 
with his education, which as it respects things< 
lovely and of good report has been shamefully 
neglected, 








SAVAGE BARBARITY! 
MISS CRANDALL IMPRISONED!!! 


The persecutors of Miss Crandall have placed an- 
indellible seal upon their infamy ! They have cast 
her into prison! Yes, into the very cell occupied by’ 
Watkins the MURDFRER!! She was arfested on 
the 27th ult., and examined before Justices Adams- 
and Bacon, leaders in the conspiracy, and by them: 
committed to take her trial at the next session of the 
Superior Court at Brooklyn, im Augast. 

And for what is she imprisoned? For presuming, 
in this republican and christian land, to instruet young: 
ladies of color! Yes, let it be remembesed, that Miss 
Crandall has been immured in prison in America! for 
attempting to instruct the ignorant and oppressed! ! 

And who are the authors of this infamous proceed- 
ing? They are friends of the American Colonization 
Society, and have made their appeal to that associa- 
tion for countenance and support! 

We verily believe, that these proceedings are the 
genuine fruits of colonization principlés and prejudi- 
ces, and we trust that they will open the eyes of a 
slumbering and credulous community. 





MARRIED—In New-York, Mr. Solomon 
Walker to Miss Susan A. Leonard, both of 
New-York. 


DIED—In this city, on the 29 inst. Miss 
Carohne D. Foster, aged 2 years. 





List of Letters received at the office of the Lib- 
erator, since our last paper was issued. 
G. C. Legur, Hampton, Ct.; 
E. J. Pompey. Nantucket, Mass.; 
George Walter, New Haven, Ct,;: 
C. L. Remond, Salem, Mass.; 
R. H. Patterson, Greenville, Ill. 


——_—__ 
("$1,25 CENTS ONLY PER BOX..£)) 
a received, and forsale by J. T. Hizton, 
Howard Street, A prime lot of 12 
_old Soap at the above price. The lather pro- 
duced from this soap, he warrants to be in 
point of beauty and softness, equal to in 
use. Being purified by age, it cannot. 
suit Hair Dressers, who are invited to exam- 
ine for themselves. _ 

Boston, July 6, 1833. 























taining, by purchase, lands without the limits — 


deemed more humane, and, it is hoped, would’ . 
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LITERARY. | 








THE PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES. | 
BY JANE TAYLOR, _ 

‘ What were they? ’—you ask; you shall presently sec, | 
The scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea; | 
O no; for such properties wond’rous had they, 
That qualities, feelings and thoughts they could weigh! | 
Together with articles small or immense, 
From mountains or planets, to atoms of sense ; 
Nought was there so bulky, but there it could lay ; 
And nought so ctherial but there it would stay ; 
And nought so reluctant but in it must go 5 
All which, some examples more clearly will show. 
‘ The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been there ; 
As a weight he threw in the torn serap of a leaf, 
Containing the prayer of a penitent thief; 
When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 
As to bound like a ball on the roof of the cell. 
‘ Next time he put in Alexander the great, 





i 


With a garment that Dorcas had made—fora weight ; | 


And though clad in armor from sandals to crown, 

The hero rose up, and the garment'went down. 

‘ A long row of alms-houses, amply endowed, 

By a well esteemed Pharisee, busy and proud, 

Now loaded one scale, while the other was prest 

By those mites the poor widow had dropped in the 
Chest ; 

Up flew the endowment not weighing an ounce, 

And down the farthing’s worth came with a bounce. 

‘ Again he performed an experiment rare ; 

A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare, 

Climbed into his seale ; in the other was laid 

The heart of our Howard, now partly decayed ; 

When he found with surprise that the whole of this 
brother 

Weighed less by some pounds than this bit of the 
other. 

‘ By further experiments, (no matier how,) 

He found that ten chariots weighed less than one 
plough ; 

A sword with gilt trappings rose up in the scale, 

Though balanced by ouly a ten-penny nail ; 

A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear, 

Weighed less than a widow’s unchrystalized tear ; 

A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 

When a bee chanced to light in the opposite scale. 


Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one ear}, 

Ten counsellors’ wigs, full of powder and cuil, 

All heaped in one balance and swinging from thence, 

Weighed less than some atoms of candor and sense ; 

A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 

Than one good potatoe just washed from the dirt ; 

Yet, not mountains of silver and gold would suffice, 

One pearl to outweigh—’t was the ‘pearl of great 
price. 

At last the whole world was bowled in at the grate; 

With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight; 

When the former sprung up with so strong a rebuff, 

That it made a vast rent and escaped at the roof; 

When, balanced in air, it ascended on high, 

And sailed up alofi—a baloon in the sky ; 

While the seale with the soul in, so mightily fell, 

That it jerked the Philosopher out of his cell. 





PEACE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
History hath set her crown 
Upon the Conqueror’s head— 
And bade the awe-struck world bow down 
Before bis banner’d tread ; 
So, down the world hath bow’d 
Upon her letter’d page, 
And the blind homage of the crowd 
Swell’d on from age to age. 


What miseries mark’d his way, 
How oft the orphan wept, 

Ilow deep the earth in sackcloth lay, 

_No trace her annal kept; 

Though like a torrent’s flow 
The widow’s tear gush’d out, 

The current of that secret wo, * 
Quell’d not the victor’s shout. 


The Gospel’s sacred scroll 
A different standard shows, 
Its plaudits on the humble soul, 
The contrite it bestows,— 
To men of boly life 
Its glorious crown is given, 
Who nurse amid this vale of strife 
The germs of peace and heaven. 


LIFE. 
‘ Year afler year is gone, 
As follows wave on wave ; 
And swiftly we are hastening on 
Towards the silent grave— 
The darkness of that narrow rest 
Where sleeps the loveliest and the best. 


Another year has fled, 

And many a cheek is pale, 

And low lies many a youthful head, 

And loud is many a wail— 

For those on whom it dawn’d so bright 
5S 

Whose day of life is set in night. 

Why mourn the flight of time, 

Or grieve thy youth is past ; 

Look forward with the hope sublime, 

Of reaching heaven at last; 

And let thine earthly comfort be 

The hope of immortality. 


And when thine eye shall! close 

To earthly hone and fear, 

And mostal sorrows, mortal woes 
Forever disappear— 

To realms of endless joy afar, 

‘That hope shall be thy guiding star.’ 


TO THE RAINBOW. 

Thou lovely roseate arch of heaven, 

Iris of the summer sky, 
Tinting the twilight clouds of even 

With many a fairy dye. 
Oh! who that gazes on thy splendor, 
Would think those hues, so pure and tender, 
Are but the colors of an hour? 
Dissolving in a shower? 
Doth not thy transient beauty tell 

The history of the human heart— 
Of hopes that charm, alas! too well, 

And then like thee depart ? 
The thoughts with which young hearts are beating, 
Tie rainbow radiance fair and fleeting, 
The visions of our smiling years, 
That terminate in tears. 


ON TIME. 

Before my breath, like blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax, 

Are foundered, flourish, and decay. 


| men-of color were subjected in many of the | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





[From the Abolitionist.] 

SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. | 

In our last number we gave some extracts | 
from Mr. Stuart’s Three Years in America. | 
The following passages are from the same) 


work. Mr. Stuart’s observations on slavery in 
this country deserve atten 


tion, because he 1s| 
evidently a man of 


great fairness and candor. | 


| If his work shows any marks of partiality, they 


are in favor of the United States. What he 
says ugon this subject, therefore, must be re- | 
garded as the reproof of a friend, not as the | 
attack of an enemy. 

‘A pamphlet was lately published by a free | 


} man of color, at Boston, named W alker, expa- | 


| tiating on the cruelty of the treatment to which | 
States, which has excited great indignation | 
in the southern slaveholding states ;—and it so | 
happened that upon the very day on which I} 
attended the sitting of the legislature at Rich- | 
mond, a letter from the mayor of Boston, in 
‘answer to a communication from the slave- 
| holding states, declaring his disapprobation of 
| the pamphlet, but at the same time expressing 
his opinion, that the writer did not seem to 
have violated the law, was laid before the 
| house. Mr. Otis, the mayor of Boston, while 
‘in that letter he makes a declaration that the 
pamphlet does not contravene any law, with 
| singular inconsistency adds, in his public let- 
ter, that he regards it with deep disapproba- 
‘tion and abhorrence. This seemed a strange 
communication from a magistrate In a non- 
| slaveholding state. A bill was immediately 
‘brought into the House of Delegates here, 
| which from its title, ‘To prevent the circula- 
| tion of seditious writings,’ I should rather have 
| expected to be proposed in some other coun- 
‘try than this. The fate of this bill I never 
| knew. ; 
| ‘J was anxious to see the anti-slavery 
| pamphlet, which was making so much noise, 
and went into a bookseller’s store of the name 
of Scaraway, or some such name, as I think, 
but I found his prejudices were as strong as 
those of any of his countrymen. ‘Any man 
that would sell it should (he said) be gibbeted.’ 
‘The effects of slavery are nowhere more 


| fist in the face, so that the blood ran from her | 
‘forehead, ‘The poor creature, rouse 


d by this | 
unmerited abuse, put herself om her defence, | 


and caught the Frenchman by the e rec aay | 
screamed for help, but no one would interfere. | 


The fellow then ran to bis room, gathered his | 


things toeether, and was about to leave the 
house. But when our landlady, Madame Her- | 
ries, was informed of this, in order to satisty 
the wretch, she disgraced herself by baving 
twenty-six lashes inflicted upon the poor girl 
with a cow-hide, and refined upon her cruelty 
so rouch, that she forced the sweetheart of the 
girl, a young negro slave who waited in the 
house, to count off the lashes upon her. This 
Frenchman, a merchant's clerk from Montpe- 


lier, was not satisfied with this: he went to 

the police, lodged a complaint against the girl, | 
had her arrested by two constables, and whip- 
ped again by them in his presence. _ I regret | 
that I did not take a note of this miscreant's 
name, in ord r that I might give his disgrace- 
ful conduct its merited publicity. 

‘The laws respecting slaves are as cruelly 
strict and tyrannical here as at Charleston, or 
in Georgia. The state Legislature have now, 
on the 6th and 47th days of March, passed two 
acts, not many days before I reached New- 
Orleans, containing most objectionable pro- 





jisions. 

The first act provides, Ist. That whosoever 
shall write, print, publish, or distribute any 
thing having a tendency to create discontent 
among the free colored population of this 
state, or insubordination .among the slaves 
therein, shall, at the discretion of the court, 
suffer death, or imprisonment at hard labor for 


life. 


any public discourse, from the bar, the bench, 
the stage, the pulpit, or in any place, or in pri- 
vate discourse or conversation, or shall make 
use of signs or actions having a tendency to 
produce discontent among the free colored pop- 
ulation in this state, or to excite insubordina- 
tion among the slayes therein, or whosoever 
shall knowingly be instrumental in bringing 
into this state any paper, pamphiet, or book, 
having such tendency as aforesaid, shall, at 
at the discretion of the court, suffer at hard 
labor not less than three years, nor more than 
twenty years, or death. 








visible than in Virginia; the population not 
| having increased like that of the free states | 
of the north. In 1790, Virginia contained in 
| her boundaries one-fifth part of the whole po- 
litical power of the American confederation, 
was twice as laree as New-York, and one- 
third larger than Pennsyivania;—but times 
are changed. Her political weight will be 
just one-half of that of New-York in the Con- 
gress under the new census, and one-third 
less than that of Pennsylvania ;—she will have 
to rank with Ohio,—a state that was not in 
existence when she was in the zenith of her 
prosperity. —V ol. ii. pp. 54, 59. 

‘We were ferried over the Roanoke river 
in a flat, drawing not six inches of water, by 
slaves, without the horses being taken out of 
the stage, and afterward stopped at Halifax to 
change horses. While I was sitting in the 
portico there, for the day was very hot, I was 
accosted by a gentleman who requested me 
to let him know what was the number of slaves 
for sale at the court-house to-day. I explain- 
ed his mistake to him, and I then asked him 
some questions witli respect to the slave-mar- 
ket here. He said the price generally given 
for a young man was 375 dollars, though for the 
best hands 400 dollars are sometimes given ; 
that 250 dollars was the price for a fine young 
woman, until after she had her first child, after 
which she becomes more valuable, as she was 
then more to be depended on for increasing 
the stock. He never, he said, separated hus- 
hand and wife, but some people did separate 
them, as wel] as children, and then they had 





‘3d. That all persons who shall teach, or 
cause to be taught, any slave in this state to 


read or write, shall be imprisoned not less than | 


one, nor more than twelve months. 


| 1810, and only the same number now, 


‘2d. That whosoever shall use language in | 


lished in Georgia in} 
Ten 
newspapers were published in Louisiana in 
1810, and now caly nine are published. Lou- 
isiana is the only state in which the number 
of newspapers has decreased during the last 
twenty years, and yet during that period the 
population has increased from 20,845 to 215,- 


newspapers were pub 


times as great as in 1810, the effect of arbitrary | 
laws has been to render the number of news- 
papers less for 215,000 inhabitants than for 
20000.—Vol. ii. pp. 132, 133, 134, 135. 
‘Every thing I saw in-my perambulations 
and rides in the neighborhood of New-Orleans 


are subjected. In this warm climate they sel- 
dom complain of want of clothing. In most} ¢ 
cases it is not so much with the quantity, as 
with the quality, of their food that they find 
fault.’—Vol. ii. p. 138. 


Exoquence. The Ohio Republican gives 
the tollowing extract from a speech delivered 


a bill to encourage the killing of wolves, which 
in sublimity has seldom been surpassed: _ 

‘Mr Speaker: The wolf isthe most ferocious 
animal that prowls in our western praries, or 
runs at large inthe forest of Indiana. He 
creeps from his lurking place at the hour of 
midnight, when all Nature is locked in the si- 
lent embrace of Morpheus, and ere the portals 
of the East are unbarred, or bright Phebus 
rises in all his golden majesty, whole litters of 
pigs are destroyed!’ 





Tir ror Tar. A gentlemanriding through 
the town of , met an awkward fellow 
leading a hog, whom he accosted in the fol- 
lowing manner :—‘ How odd it looks to see 
one hog lead another!’ ‘Yes,’ replied the 
chap, ‘ but not so odd as it does to see a hog 
ride on horseback.’ 
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TRUST LN GOD. 
‘ The spirit of a man will sustain bis infirmity, bat 
a wounded spirit who can bear.’ Psalms xvii. 41. 


An abundant flow of animal spirits enables 
many @ poor sufferer to bear up with more 











‘'The second act provides, Ist. For the ex- 


year 1807 ; and then confirms a former law, 
prohibiting all free persons of color whatever 
from entering the State of Louisiana. 

‘2d. It sentences to imprisonment, or hard 
labor for life, all free persons of color, who, 
having come into the state, disobey an order 
for their departure, _ 

‘3d. It enacts, thet if any white person shall 
be convicted of being the author, printer, or 
publisher of any written or printed paper 
within the state, or shall use any language 
with the intent within the state, or shall use 
any language with the intent to disturb the 
peace or security ofthe same, in relation to 
the slaves or the people of this state, or to di- 
minish that respect which is commanded to free 
people of color for the whites, such person shall 
be fined in a sum not less than 300 dollars, 
nor exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned 
for a term not less than six months, nor ex- 
ceeding three years; and that, if any free per- 
son of color shall be convicted of such offence, 
he shall be sentenced to pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned at hard 
labor for a time not less than three years and 
not exceeding five years, and afterward ban- 
ished for life. 

‘And 4th. It enacts, that in all cases it 





a crying scene, that was all.’—Vol. ii. p. 56. 
‘T have already mentioned that all the wait- 
| ers in the hotels where I lodged were slaves, 
| but they were not positively ill treated, like 
| the unfortunate creatures at Charleston. They 
| had no beds, however, to sleep upon,—all 


| 


| lying, like dogs, in the passages of the house. | 


Their punishment was committed by Mr. La- 


shall be the duty of the attorney-general and 
the several district attornies, under the penalty 
of removal from office,-to prosecute the said 
| free persons of color for violations of the act, 
or, whenever they shall be required lo prosecute 
ithe said free persons of color by any citizen of 
this state. 

‘These acts are signed by’ Mr. Roman, 
| Speaker of the House of Representatives; by 


1 ere } » § »_eclork , > se y | a A 
| vand to Mr. Smith, the clerk of the house, who | Mr. Smith, President of the Senate; and by 


told me that no evening passed on which he | 


Mr. Dupre, Governor of the State of Louisiana, 


| had not to give some of them stripes ; and on | - : 
gi rh all in March, 1830, 


/many occasions to such an extent, that he was | 
unable to perform the duty, and sent the un- | 
happy creatures to the prison, that they might | 


| 


or female, when they wish them to be punish- 
ed, to send them to the prison, with a.note to | 


be inflicted. The slave must carry back a 
note to his master, telling him that the pun- | 
ishment has been inflicted. If the master so 
orders it, the slave receives his whipping laid 
flat upon his face upon the earth, with his hands 
and feet bound to posts. In passing the prison 
in the morning the cries of the poor creatures 
}are dreadiul. I was anxious to get into the 
inside of this place, but though a friend applied 
for me, I did not succeed. Mr. Smith told me 
that he was very desirous to leave his situa- 
tion, merely because he felt it so very disa- 
_greeable a duty to be obliged to whip the 
slaves, 
‘There were about 1000 slaves for sale at 
| New-Orleans while I was there. Although I 
did not myself witness, as I had done at 
Charleston, the master or the mistress of the 
house treating the slaves with barbarity, yet I 
heard enough to convince me that at New- 
Orleans there are many Mrs. Streets. The 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, who was at New-Or- 
leans in 1826, and who lodged in the boarding 
house of the well-known Madame Herries, one 
of the best boarding-houses at New-Orleans, 
has given a detailed account of the savage 
conduct of this lady to one of her slaves, which 
I transcribe in his own words: ‘One particu- 
lar scene, which roused my indignation in the 
highest manner, on the 22d March, I cannot 
suffer to pass in silence. There was a young 
Virginian female slave in our boarding-house, 
employed as a chambermaid, a cleanly, atten- 
tive, quiet, and very regular individual.- A 
Frenchman residing in the house cajled in the 
morning early for water to wash. As the 
water was not instantly brought to him, he 
went down the steps and encountered the poor 
girl, who just then had some other occupation 





have their punishment inflicted there by the | : : 
I uy such laws are to be found in the statute-book. 


‘ Nothing can be more clear than that neith- 
er the liberty of the press, nor the liberty of 
‘speech, exists in a ‘state or country where 


jailor. Nothing is more common, than for the |The followi 
; : > fi ing ne , otty ks 
saamtére and guotetened afeete, canara ollowing occurrence proves pretty con 


vincingly the truth of this observation. It took 
place on one of the last days of March, while 


taf dats ; was at New- eans:—A slay as 
the jailer specifying the number of lashes to |1 was at New-Orleans:—A slave was hung 
| for some trifling offence, but none of the news- 


papers took the slightest notice of the execu- 
tion; the editors being naturally afraid that 
their doing so might be construed into an of- 
fence against the laws passed only a few days 
previously. I only accidentally heard of the 
execution some days after it happened, and 
te told there were not thirty persons present 
at it. 

‘What makes the severity of those laws 
even more galling is, that their retrospective 
effect forces into banishment many citizens of 
New-Orleans,—free men of color,—who were 
among the most conspicuous defenders of the 
state during the invasion of the British in 1814. 

‘The enactment against writings was in- 
tended to be enforced against the only liberal 
paper in New-Orleans, ‘Le Liberal,’ which 
occasionally inserted articles favorable to the 
black population, 


‘The publication of newspapers is not a 
thriving speculation in the despotic states of 
the Union. I view South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Louisiana decidedly in that light, because 
in those states the liberty of the press is de- 
nied altogether to the colored, and, in a very 
considerable degree, to the white population. 
Compare the increase of newspapers in some 
of the free states with their present condition 
in the three slaveholding: states to which 1 
have alladed, and the result will go far to es- 
tablish my proposition, Sixty-six newspapers 
were*published in the State of New-York in 
the year 1810: 211 are pow published. Sey- 
enty-one newspapers were published in Penn- 
sylvania in 1810: 185 are now published. 
Fourteen newspapers were published in Ohio 
in 1810: sixty-six are now published. But in 
South Carolina ten newspapers were publish- 








in hand. He struck her immediately with the 


pulsion from the state of all free people of | 
color, who came into it subsequently to the | 


than cheeriulness, under the pressure of bodily 
It seems impossible, by outward 
ills, long and entirely to repress the natural 
{ : : e: . 
| gaiety of an innocent heart. It will break 
forth like the brilliant sun, gilding the dark 
clouds that surround it, and the smiling lip, 
the beaming eye and the mirthfyl voice clear- 
ly attest, that, though afflicted with ‘a thorn 
in the flesh, ‘the spirit of a man well sustain- 
eth his infirmity.’ 

A lofty independence will support its pos- 
sessor to endure with calmness, in the path of 
duty, the contumely and persecution of an 
envious gainsaying world, Conscious of pur- 
suing noble noble objects by suitable means, 
he may well disregard the clamors of those 
who would retard him in his high career. 
Animated by his own progress and exertions, 


| infirmities. 





cast from him the petty missiles intended to 

| gall and obstruct him. 

;on ‘in the greatness of his strength ’—thus 
does his spirit sustain him in his conflicts with 

malicious foes. 

Ifmere animal spirits or an independent 
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PRUDENCE CRANDALL, 


= ae rincipal of the Canterbury, (Conn), 


Boarding School, 
ETURNS her most sincere tha 


those who have patronized her§ 


and would give information that on {i 
Monday of April next, her School y 
opened for the reception of youne Ladi 
little Misses of color. The branches 
are as follows:—Rerding, Writing, Ar 
tic, English Grammar, Geography, jj 


Natural and Moral Philosophy, Chey 


Astronomy, Drawing and Painting, Mu 
the Piano, together with the French lang 


{7° The terms, including board, ie 


and tuition, are $25 per quarter, one jal 
in advance, 


{(7> Books and Stationary will be fum 


on the most reasonable terms, 


For information respecting the Schoo 


ference may be made to the following g 
men, viz:—Arthur Tappan, Esq., Res, | 
Williams, Rev. Theodore Raymoni, 

Theodore Wright, Rev. Samuel C, Ca 
Rev. George Bourne, Rey, Mr. ley 
_he may carelessly receive, or rather scorntully | Vew- York city ;—Mr. James Forten, th 
seph Cassey, Philadelphia, Pa.;—Rev. 
Thus does he travel | May, Brooklyn, Ct. ;—Rev. Mr. Bewan, 
dletown, Ct. ;—Rev.S. 8. Jocelyn, .Ver-H 


Ct. ;—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Amold Bi 
Boston, Mass. ;—George Benson, Provi 
Canterbury, (Ct.) Feb. %, 18 





mind will afford such support in bearing ‘the 
| varied ills that flesh is heir to,’ what may not 
| be expected of him whose ‘soul is stayed in 
| God ’—whose ‘heart is fixed trusting in him ?’ 
| Well indeed may his spirit rise above the 
_ pressing cares and sorrows of life, being up- 
borne by the ‘ everlasting arms!’ With such 
| a helper and comforter he can even ‘ rejoice 
| in tribulation,’ welcome persecution, and tri- 
/umph in death itself. ‘Most gladly therefore 
will he glory in his infirmities that the power 
of Christ may rest upon him.’ Thus will the 
spirit of the gospel bear the believer’s soul 
across ‘the waves of this troublesome world, 
until it reaches the haven of everlasting rest 
and felicity.’ 

But a wounded spirit; who can bear 2? What 


VANES BIBD, 
BOOT & SHOE MAKE 
ESPECTFULLY informs his i 
and the public that he has remove 


part, his shop, from No. 67, Dock-stre# 
No. 252, S. Seventh-street, a few coors 
Lombard-street, where he trusts by sit 
tention, to merit a continuance of thet 
tronage. 


BOOTS and SHOES, in the mos f 


ionable style, of the best materials and 
manship, made to order at the shortest 


Atso—Repairing of all kinds done @ 


most reasonable terms. 


Philadelphia, June 29, 1833. 
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is to support the lame and weary traveller 
when his only staff is broken! If the spirit is 
wounded no wonder that the flesh is weak! 
And who without a wound can see his dearest 
friends estranged, his fondest Boges destroyed, 
his best affections trampled on? 'To fee] a- 
lone and unbeloved in this social world? To 
know that former joys can never be restored, 
and future ones on earth can never be expect- I 
ed? Yet even these deep wounds of the 
spirit may be closed; rather by the grace of 
God, they may be borne with meekness. Per- 
haps this was the only discipline by which a 
vain and worldly heart could be affected— 
these the only measures that would lead to 


past season, and solicits a continu’ 
favors ; he assures them that no pé! 
spared to render satisfacti 
dious. 
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(At the corner of Leonard and Church # 
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New-York, Feb. 12th, 1839. 
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ed in 1810, and only sixteen now, Thirteen 


s 


repentance. And so a merciful Father chas- 
tened his wandering child in love to bring him 
back to himself. And oh! if the blessed end 
is answered, and the prodigal son restored to 
his father’s house, joyfully will he say at the 
amt ‘it is good for me that I have been afflict- 
ed! 


Is there then no wound of the spirit that 
can scarcely be endured? Yes! the sting of 
a guilty conscience ; and, great is the agony | © 
of that wound when feared to be incurable! 
Darkness, that may be felt, shrouds the soul 
and broods over the future prospects. Life is 


a weary load yet death is still dreaded. With — their patronage, 
possible. 


Job, this wretched sinner curses the day of 


his House, No. 152, Church-street! 
for the accommodation of geatet 
color with 


WILBERFORCE HOUSE 
RANCIS WILES respectitlly 
his friends and the public a al 
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BOARDING AND LODGING 


sare. fe solicit 
(>> Grateful for past favors ai 


1S 


he city, 


! 


New-York, 





his birth, and wishes he had never seen the 
light. Conscience whispers to him ‘there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation.’ 


URS. w. vowel 


Hyves opened the large _ Phi 


house .Vo. 150, Locust 


And can no remedy be found for this.dead- | phia, where she will be happy ° olor 


ly distemper of the soul? Is there no physi- 
cian who can heal the bite of the ‘fiery flying 
serpent?’ ‘Look unto me and be ye saved 
all ye ends of the earth” ‘He that believeth 
in me though he were dead, yet shall he live 


date Ladies and Gentlemen ° 
board. , 
and pleasant part of the city, be 
and Eleventh Streets. 
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se is in a Ver) 
Her house ween 1 


Philadelphia, May 3. 3m 





—and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.’ But if ye refuse to listen to 
Saviour’s voice, ‘ye shall indeed die in 
our sins,’ ‘For there is no other name under 
eaven given among men whereby ye must 
be saved but the name of Jesus.’ ‘W erefore 





let every knee bow to him, and wey tongue | blacksmith’s shop, same 
a 


ther.’— | G 





confess to the glory of God the 
Episcopal Register. 


private family. Terms modera 
No. 70, Cambridge-street —*- 


BOARDERS WANTED. , 


gids or six respectable Per Bost ’ 


can be accommodated ne Inout’ 
w. et 


Street: 
eorge-street Court; or at the 


Liberator. 





